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BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
[ Continued. } 

He left his stick where he had planted it, and 
they returned in silence to the village. When 
they came in front of Hugh’s cottage, they 
parted. It was a parting under full conviction 
of meeting no more in this world. Much time 
elapsed before Cameron could compose his 
troubled mind to sleep, and when finally ex- 
hausted, he slumbered in a state of unconscious: 
ness. He arose about two hours after the sun, 
and hurried towards the residence of his friend 
His heart felt like a lump of lead in his bosom, 


as he discovered at a distarce the shutters of 


his chamber window closed. ‘The chamber 
was on the ground floor of the cottage, and 
opened into a little lower garden, the cultiva- 
tion of which was the Hungarian’s chief de 
light. He was curious in flowers, and had ac 
quired the art of varying their colours by the 
application of minerals to the root. Hugh 
erossed the garden. and with trembling hands, 
pulled open the shutters. He stood for a mo 
ment transfixed with grief, then shrunkfrom 
the sight that presented itself. 

On a broad board supported by chairs lay the 
mortal remains of his friend, already clad in 
the garments of the grave. He silently closed 
the window, and on entering the honse, learnt, 
that as the Hungarian had not appeared at his 
usual hour of rising, the family bad entered the 
room, apprehensive that be was ill, and disco- 


vered him lying in bed, his body already stiff 


and cold Upon a small table. near the head 
of the bed, a lamp was still burning, though 
broad daylight, and his clenched hands still 
held his bible, which rested upon his bosom ; 
the book still open at the page he was last read- 
ing. Every circumstance proved that his death 
was as calm as the sleep of the spotless infant. 
He was buried in the place pointed out the 
preceding night, and all the villagers, from in- 
fancy to age, followed him in sorrow to the 
grave. On examining his papers. his will was 
found, in which he bequeathed his little pos- 
sessions exclusively to his pupi!, Hugh Came- 


on. 

This is briefly the substance of the prolix nar- 
rative of mine host. My herse being refreshed, 
I mounted and pursued my journey, reflecting 
upon how frail a thread human happiness de- 
= As I passed along the street, all was si- 

ent and dejected; not even a dog stirred to 
bark at me, but as the village gradually receded 
from my view, other thoughts engrossed my 





mind, and the lovely Lucy Gray and her sor 
rows were forgotten. 

Shortly after the peace, business obliged me 
to take a similar journey. The sun was about 
setting as 1 found myself upon the summit of 
the Blue Mountain, and the welcome village in 
the deep valley again presented itself. My 
jaded horse leisurely descended, carefully kick 
ing every stone out of the way that lay in his 
rugged path. When half way down the height, 
I paused to rest the weary animal. A young 


blooming laurels and wild honey suckles, which 
grew round the base of a large projecting rock. 
Her dark hair was Juxuriant, and bound with 
neatness and simplicity; her face lovely and 
blooming, yet slightly overcast with sadness, 
and the matchless symmetry of her small and 
elastic frame, was heightened by the uncom 

mon neatness of her rustic apparel. On cne 
arm hung a basket, well stored with rch and 
various mountain flowers, while the other was 
extended to assist a young man to rise, who 
was seated at a short distance from the rock, 
and upon whose enfeebled frame the hand of 
death pressed heavily He was a cripple, de 

prived of his right arm, and his manly forehead 
was disfigured by a wound. He rose with dif 

ficulty, and stood silent, absorbed in thought. 

* | fear,” said Lucy, for it was the widow's 
child, * we have extended our walk too far.— 
The mountain path was too rugged for you yet. 
You are fatigued, but in a few weeks you will 
be strong enough to revisit the haunt you loved 
so when a bey.” ° 

* No, Lucy, no,” he replied, in a hollow, tre 
mulous voice, “ [ shall never again clamber to 
the rugged brow of yonder ridge, upon which 
the beams of the sctting sun are now dancing. 
It would give a new impulse to my heart to be 


life would flow more freely: bet I shall never 
again gaze on the setting sun from that loved 
spot ; never again listen to the roar of the tor- 
rent that dashes down that precipice.” 

They disappeared behind the reck and struck 
into another path + I urged my horse forward, 
and as I descended, the drowsy tinkling of bells 
was heard as the shepherd, whistling, leisurely 
followed his charge to the fold. The village 
boys were dgiving the herds to water; some 
were paddling the light canoe across the river, 
while others, more idle, were busied with their 
cbildish sports upon the lawn. Several women 
were at work with their wash-tubs on the bank, 
and, as I drew nigh, a momentary cessation 
from labour ensued. One of them in particular 
was calculated to attract notice. She was tall 





aaa en = 
years ayone. when our husbands and our sous 
were marching to the Canadas?” 

* T am the same.” 

“Well my old eves have not failed me yet, in 
spite of ail my sorrow. ‘That was a wolul day 
to many of us, and many awotul day did it 
bring after it.” Linguired after the fate of her 
husband. “ Good *man.” she continued. + he 
has gone to a more peaceful world than this - 
He was a hard-working man, and well to do, 


| and never wronged another of the value of that 
woman suddenly emerged from a cluster of | 


suds, and that ts more than some can say th 
ride in their gilt coaches. Bul be is now gone 


| where honesty will turn to better account, than 


| poor dear orphan boy 


all the geld and dross of this world, Ht be were 
but back again, [ should not be slaving here 
like a galley-slave as Lam, to find bread for his 
Gilbert!" she eried ina 
shrill tone, and continued : ‘but TE will train him 
up in the right path, and he will not depart 
from it. Gilbert!” she again cried with in 
creased -nergy. ‘ He is the comfort of my 
age, the joy of my widowed heart. Gilbert, 
you Gilbert,” she shrieked, “which way can the 
brat have gone?” She espied the lackless little 
ragged urchin hard by, laughing aloud and 
wrestling with a water dog, dripping wet from 
the river. “ Tl] change your note, you unduti 
ful hound, take that,’ she exclaimed, at the 
same time suiting the action to the word. The 
boy made a hasty retreat, crying, and the dog 
ran after him, barking and rubbing his wet skin 
on the green sward in the fullness of joy, which 
can hardly be attributable tu the lad’s misfor 
tune. 

I inquired of the virago how her husband, the 
drummer. died 

«* Like a suldier on the frontiers. He was 
shot with a musket ball. and fell by the side of 


| Hugh Cameron, who, Heaven bless him, was at 
fora moment there, and the flagging stream of | 


the same time maimed, and made a cripple for 
life. See, yon he gocs, leaning on the arm of 
Lucy Gray. Poor’souls, their only joy is to be 
together, but that joy will not lust Jong. [have 
lived a goocly time, and have seen many, but 
never a pair like them. ‘Their troth was plight 
ed before the wars; he loved Lucy more than 


| life from the time he was a boy, and used to 


break the hush of the mountains with the sound 
of his flute at midnight, with him who now resf{s 
under the big cypress tree. Yet when be 
found himself a criple, and unable to support 


| his Lucey by the labour of his hands, he sent 


and meagre’ her visage was sharp, swarthy, | 


.and wrinkled, and every line of it denoted that 
the family into which it was the fate of Socra- 
tes to wed, had not become extinct even to the 
present age My eyes were turned upon her, 
and I recognized her countenance. I accosted 
her, and she no sooner gave loose to her inhar 
monious tongue, than my doubts vanished. It 
was impossible to forget the sound having once 
beard it. It was the voice of the village shrew, 
the bandy-legged drummer's wile. 

«And are you the stranger,” she exclaimed, 
drawing her skinny arms froiw the suds in which 
they were immersed, and placing them akimbo; 
“are you the stranger who baited at our village 


a letter from the hospital where he was lving, 
many a long mile from this, releasing Lucey 
from her vows, and making her quite free to 
marry another if she fancied him.” 

“It was nobly Jone on Lis part: what enswer 
returned Lucy?” 

* She wrote to him, thaf as Hugh Cameron 
was no longer able to work for Lucy Gray, she 
was able and willing to work for Hugh Came- 
ron. Heno sooner received the letter than he 
left the hospital and travelled homewards, for 


| he was impatient to see her that he now loved 


more than ever. [le travelled far and fast, 
night and day, which brougbt on a fever, and 
when he arrived at last he looked like the sha 
dow of what he was. He lay on his bed for 
weeks; the fever was cured, but it left behind a 
disease which no medicine can cure.”’ 

Lucy and the invalid had by this time epter- 
ed the village; | felt a curiosity to see more of 
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them, and taking an abrupt leave of the loqua- 
crous widow, Lrode up to the inn, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by my quondam host. | lost 
no time in directing my steps towards the wi- 
dow Gray’s cottage. As Lapproached, the un 

ceasing hum of the widow's wheel denoted that 
she was at her station. | entered, and on mak- 
ing myself known as an early acquaintance of 
her husband, she recognised me, though her 
features had escaped my memory. ‘The room 
was uncommonly neat. ‘The fragrance of the 
wild flowers, culled by Lucy, was perceptible. 
They were pleced in water upon a bureau, in 
front of a looking-glass, in’ well polished ma- 
hogany frame. Lucy and the young soldier 
were inthe garden. We passed into it through 
the back door of the cottage, shaded by an ac- 
bour, over which the vines were already gra- 
dually stealing. ‘The lovely girl was at the ex- 
tremity of the little garden, bending over a 
flower thet required her attention. 

“Truly,” | observed, “ her labour has not 
been idly spent.” 

«A blessing,” continued the widow, “appears 
to attend all she does.” 

The invalid appeared intent upon what Lucy 
was doing, but the praise which escaped the 
widow's lips, did not escape him, He turned 
towards us and said— 

«True, mother, even the drooping narcissus 
revives at her touch, your aged heart grows 
glad in her presence, and the weight of years is 
forgotien; nay, even [dream of coming happi- 
ness when I see her smile, but the garcissus will 
bloom only for a few days longer, then wither 
and sink to the earth.” 

© But the flower will revive again in spring,” 
said Lucy, * more beautiful than at the time it 
faded.” 

© All things look glad in spring,” he continu- 
ed,‘ the notes of the various birds are more 
melodious, the buds burst forth, the mountain 
trees pat on their rich attire, the flowers of the 
valley dispense their hidden fragrance, the ice- 
bound brook is freed from its fetters, and every 
breeze is fresh with fragrance ; but I, amidst 
this general revival, must fade and die alone. 1 
would the autumn were already arrived, and 
the leaves were falling, for then to die would 
be natnral, and I should leave the world with 
less regret.” 


” 


[T° BE CONTINUED.| 


_'£HE FLORIST. 





BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 
The Narcissus— Emblem of Self Love. 

Narcissus was a very silly youth, not- 
withstanding his respectable parentage, his 
father being the river god Cephesus, and 
his mother the nymph Liriope.  ‘Terestas, 
the prophet, predicted that the sight of his 
own image would cause his death. This 
was before the invention of looking-glasses, 
so the young gentleman did not die when 
he first mounted cravat. Echo, the nymph, 
became enamoured of him, for his voice pro- 
bably,as she frequently falls in love with 
sounds, and the unsentimental  stripling 
treated her attachment with scorn. But 
thirst, not for grog, but water, was his ruin. 
He bent his beautiful lips one day to tne 
surface of a cool spring, and fell in love 
with his own image, as it smiled in the 
clearness of the fountain. There are many 
Narcissuses at the present day, devotedly 
enamoured of se/f, He pined to death un- 
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THE LADIES’ GARI 


der the influence of this irrational passion, 


and was changed into a flower. This flow- 
er was consecrated to the Eumenides, and 
was entwined around their brows. It is a 
sepulchral shrub, and is chiefly to be found 
flourishing in company with the grass of the 
graye. 

The Cypress—Emblem of Death. 

The cypress is an evergreen. Bend its 
trunk downwards, and no shoot ever springs 
forth. Thus death bends the fourm of man 
to earth, and it rises not again. The ver- 
dure of the cypress is dark and unvarying ; 
the glow of summer and the frost of winter 
alike fall upon it ineffectually 5 in this it is 
a striking emblem of enduring and incon- 
solable lamentation, unchanged by time or 
With the ancients it was the type 
of despair. It is lofty, widespreading, and 
fruitless. Its extensiveness is a type of the 
wide and shadowy expanse over which 
death holds dominion, and its fruitlessness 


denotes the desolate barrenness of the 
grave. It is consecrated to funeral orna- 
ments. In eastern climes, they wreathe 


around the brow of the dead cypressal 
leaves, and its gloomy branches overshadow 
the tomb. At the ancient Roman funerals, 
when the pile was lighted, it was surround- 
ed by cypress trees. 


The beautiful mythology of the ancients | 0 : : 
: - | such as are late in blowing, and are ready 


tells us, that Cvprissus was one of the fa- 
vorites of Apollo. By mischance he killed 
a favorite stag, and with a peculiar, and by 
no means praiseworthy constancy of sorrew, 
he grieved himself to death. ‘The lord of 
the silver bow changed him into this mourn- 
ful tree. 

The Cinnamon—Emblem of Injured Innocence. 

To obtain the fragrance of the cinnamon, 
you must bruise its rind ; to taste it, you 
must break it. The emblem is beautifully 
illustrated in Lalla Rookh: 

‘“‘The dream of the injured, patient mind 

That smiles at the wrongs of men, 

Is fuund in the bruised and wounded rind 

Of the cinnamon, sweetest then.” 

The Lapin—Emblem of Slavery. 

Its flowers grow in white branches, in the 
form of a chalice, the cup dentilated. It is 
destructive to the soil, exMausting its 
streneth, and destroying all other plants in 
its neighborhood. Could slavery find a fit- 
ter emblem? Slavery which exhausts the 
moral sivews, and destroys the moral 
strength? Is it not calculated to bring de- 
struction upon the soil where it exists?-— 
Was not this the fate of Hayti, one of **the 
cane- planted isles ?” 

“More lovely than clouds in the west, 

When the sun faintly tinging the wave with his 
smile, 

Sinks down in the ocean to rest!” 

The Black Thorn—Emblem of Inward Sorrew. 

Its blossoms are fair and tempting to the 
eye, attractive to the sense, and sparkling 
in the sunbeam. But their beauty is evanes- 
cent, and beneath them are hidden long 
black thorns and dark leaves. Thus does 
assumed gaiety hide a gloomy heart—the 
smiling lip and the cheerful brow belie the 








deep sadness which broods below. ‘To this 
dissimulation proud minds are prone, veil- 
ing their grief from the impertinence of cu- 
rivsity, and the insults of piety ; like the 
beam, which Moore tells us, 
**O’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness & coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny 
smile, 
While the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 
The Eglantine—Emblem of Poesy. 

One would suppose that poesy ought to 
have a vast variety of emblems, inasmuch 
as it wears a thousand forms and characters. 
Of sad and melancholy song the cypress 
would be a fit type, of unintelligible poetry 
we might take the radish for an emblem, as 
all that is good of this plant is invisible, at 
least so long as it remains with its mothe: 
earth. ‘There are poems, so called, which 
might be typified by the cabbage and the 
red pepper. The muse, however, made her 
own selection long ago, and took the eglan- 
tine under her special protection; she gave 
it to the poet as his particular property. At 
the Floreal games, the poetic prize was a 
golden eglantine.—[N. VY. Morn. Cour, 





1 method of obtaining natural flowers in 
winter.—Choose some of the most perfeet 
buds of the flowers you wish to preserve, 


to open; cut them off with a pair of scis- 


| sors, leaving to each, if possible, a piece of 


stem about four inches long; cover the end 
of the stem immediately with Spanish was, 
and, when the buds are a little shrunk, wrap 
each up in a piece of paper, clean and dry, 
and lock them up in a dry box or drawer, 
and they will keep without corrupting. In 
the winter, or any other time, when you 
would have the flowers blow, take the buds 
over night, cut off the end of the stem, and 
put the buds into water, wherein a little 
nitre of salt was infused, and the next day 
you will see the buds open and expand, and 
the flowers display the most lively colors, 
and breathe their agreeable odour. 
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NEW PERIODICAL. 

Tue Amecet, on Lanpies’ Literary CaBiner, 
isanew work established in Philadelphia. It is 
published monthly, on the finest paper, 8 pages in 
each number, with a splendid copper-plate engrav- 
ing—making 12 plates, and nearly 100 pages of 
fine letter press printing yearly, for one dollar and 
a half per annum. Each number will be protected 
by a splendidly printed colored cover. 

A specimen of the first number can be seen at 
the office of the Ladies’ Garland. 

LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

The editor of the Amulet and Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet, desirous of drawing forth the talents of the 
Ladies, offers, 

For the best Onto1nat Tae, not exceeding two 
columns of the Amulet, Twent¥ Dottans. 

For the best Poum, not exceeding fifty lines, 
Ten Dottans. 

The premiums will be awarded by competent 
female judges, and the envelope containing the 
names of the unsuccessful competitors will not be 
opened. All communications must be sent in, post 
paid, by the first of February next, addressed tr 
the Editor of the Amulet, Philadelphia. 
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MASONRY.—WOMEN. 

** We are aware that our enemies, taking advan- 
tage of that regulation which excludes females from 
our lodges, have endeavored to prejudice you 
againstus; and we are aware that, in a less civilized 
period, they have but too well succeeded. But 
we trust, we believe, that our fair country-women 
are too enlightened, too tolerant, to be actuated by 
motives which governed the haughty and tyranni- 
eal Elizabeth of England, or which influenced the 
corrupt and dissolute females of Vienna, when they 
extorted an edict aguinst our order from Maria 
Theresa. Believe me, masonry inculcates the most 
pro‘und respect for the sex ; that it teaches us, in 
all our intercourse with them, to be kind, just, and 
sincere ; and particularly to extend towards the 
widows and orphans of brother masons, the same 
relicf and affection that we would have given to 
their husbands and fathers in their lifetimes. The 
reasons why females are excluded from our lodges, 
are sufficiently obvious. Masonry was originally, 
as we have seen, operative, actually engaged in ar 
chitecture ; these toils and labours were but illy 
adapted to the tender and delicate frames of this 
most beautiful, this Contnruran order of beings ; 
they were, therefore, originally excluded, from re- 
gard and respect—not contempt or suspicion—and 
when, in process of time, masonry ceased to be 
operative, and became speculative, the fraternity 
preserved the ancient land-marks and regulations, 
and this among the number ; and they were right 
in so doing ; for though man, fated to engage in 
all the toils and turmoils of this werld, by nature 
turbulent and violent, may need all the aids and 
protections of masonry, and require all its restraints 
and obligations—to woman, lovely woman ! born 
to bloom and flourish best in calm domestic quiet, 
whose avoc:tions rarely lead her beyond the lintel 
of her door, and to whom kind Heaven has given 
a disposition mild and soft as summer zephyrs are 
—to woman the duties of masonry would be but an 
interruption, its obligations an unnecessary Mcum- 
brance.”—[ Extract from M. T. Hunter's dddress 





True female beauty does not consist in 
any particular form, or external appearance 
alone; but in symmetry and elegance, to- 
gether with the assemblage of those interest- 
ing qualities which adorn and render their 
persons permanently pleasing. A mere ex- 
ternal beauty may attract momentarily, but 
something else is requisite to secure the af- 
fections; the first impressions produced by 
mere external beauty soon wear away ; but 
it is the internal worth and beauty which 
give daily increasing permanence to the so- 
cial affections. Hence one reason why men 
are often reproached with inconstancy of 
love; their feelings are interested and their 
affection excited by a display of external 
beauiy; but a wore intimate acquaintance 
convinces us that thev are destitute of the 
graces and charins which render those feel- 
ings strong and lasting. 

Let the female then who is desirous to 
shine as a beauty, attend to intellectual im- 
provement as of first concern; let her che- 
rish health, which itself is beauty: let her lay 
aside those foolagh and prejudicial fashions, 
which have so mach pewer over persons of 
disordered minds; who conceive that beau- 
ty is best displayed in artificial, pale, and 
sickly fotms; let her use frequent and ac- 
tive exercise, which gives health and vigour; 
let her indulge and cultivate every virtue ; 
for every virtue sits with peculiar grace on 





every female countenance, and let her not 
forget religion, the greatest ornament to te- 
male worth and acquirements. With these 
accomplishments beauty exerts an influence 
which extends throughout creation. 

Hence the wide universe, 

Through all the seasons of revolving worlds, 
Bears witness with it’s people, Gods and men; 
To beauty’s blissful power, and with the voice 
Of grateful admiration still resounds :-—” 








“¢ They marry and are given in marriage.” 


! . ° . 
| part in the meditation of both sexes 


| indulve 
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Defence of Riddles—In a letter to a Lady. 


It is with wonderful satisfaction I find you are 
grown such an adept in the occult arts, and 
that you take a laudable pleasure’ in the ancient 
and ingenious study of making and solving rid 
dles, It isa science, undoubtedly, of most ne- 
cessary acquirement, and deserves to make a 
Those 
of yours may by this means very innocently 
their usual curiosity of discovering 


| and disclosing a seerect; whilst such amongst 


In looking over our budgets of newspa- | 
| exercise their faculties this way with much pri 


pers, some hundreds of marriage notices 


come under our eye, evidencing that the | 


fabled blind boy is not less busy in our re- 
vions than he was in the old antideluvian 
climes. What a world of pleasant thoughts 
these notices bring to mind—sweet sunny 
days of hope, and evening courtships, and 
love ditties and songs, and stolen kisses, 
and the whole train of bright attendants on 
the young dreaming days of but half-enjoy- 


| ed affection, with the little shades of jealousy 


and disappointment which come to mellow 
the scene and hasten the ripening harvest. 


| Then the trembling promise. tie cautious 


| 


| concealment, and the careful and gradual 
disclosure, the scores of invitations, the’ 


smoking table, loaded with turkies, ducks, 


| and pound cake, the round-faced parson, 





and the half-blushiag, half-smiling bride, 
‘Who thinks herself very weel off, 
To be woo'd and married and a’.” 
—— 
LITERATURE. 
‘Literature, on the rugged journey of 
life, scatters flowers; it overshadows the 
path of the weary, and refreshes the desert 
with its streams.—He who is prone to sen- 
sual pursuits, may seek his joy in the ac- 
quirement of silver and gold—may bury 
his affections with treasure in his coffer!— 
The noble soul, enlightened by genius and 
taste, looks far above these professions ; 
riches are the bounties of knowledge; his 
joys are those which the wealth of the miser 
cannot purchase; he contemplates nature 
in her various forms, and finds companions 


| where persons of different pursuits would 


experience the deepest solitude.” 
onagiipenas 

Every tear shed bya child for judicious 
correction, waters the amaranth of virtue; 
whilst every simile of triumphant impunity 
hastens the night shade of vice. 

— 

The Pink of Politeness —The Duke of Orton 
and a certain German baron were both consi- 
dered models of pride and politeness. When 
the duke perceived that he was dying, he de- 
sired he might be seated in his elbow chair, 
and then, turning to the baron with great cour- 
teousness, he requested that he would excuse 
any unseemly contortions of feature, as his 
physician assured him that he must soon 
struggle with the last pangs. “* My dear lord 
duke,” replied the baron, with equal politeness, 
“T beg you will be on’ ceremony on my ac- 
count.” 


| fice of a prudent disguise? 


ours who have a tern for deep speculations, and 
are fond of puzzling themselves and others, may 


vate satisfaction, and without the least disturb 

ance to the public. It is an art indeed which I 
would recommend to the encouragement of 
both the universities, as it affords the easiest 
and shortest method of conveying some of the 
most useful principles of logic, and might there 

fore be introduced as a very proper substitute 
in the room of those dry systems which are at 
present in vogue in those places of education 
I‘or as it consists in discovering truth under 
borrowed appearances, it might prove of won- 
derful advantage in every branch of learning, 
by habituating the mind to separate all foreign 
ideas. and consequently preserving it from that 
grand source of error, the being deceived by 
false connexions. In short, ‘Timoclea, this your 
favourite science contains the sum ofall human 
policy ; and as there is no passing through the 
world without sometimes mixing with fools and 
knaves, who would not choose to be master of 
the enigmatical art, in order, on proper occa 

sions, to be able to lead aside craft and imperti 

nence from their aim, by the convenient arti 

It was the maxim 


' of a very wise prince, that “ he who knows not 


how to dissemble, knows not how to reign:”— 
and I desire you would receive it as mine, that 


| ** he who knows not how to riddle, knows not 


how to live.” 

Bat besides the general usefulness of this art, 
it will have a farther recommendation to all 
true admirers of antiquity, as being practised by 


| the most considerable personages of early 


his | 


times. Itis almost three thousand years ago since 
Sampson proposed his famous riddle so well 
known ; though the advocates for ancient learn- 
ing must forgive me, if in this article I attribute 
the superiority to the moderns; for if we may 
judge of the skill of the former in this profound 
art by that remarkable specimen of it, the ge- 


| niuses of those early ages were by no means 


equal to those which our times have produced. 
But as a friend of mine has lately finished, and 
intends very shortly to publish, a most learned 


| work in folio, wherein he has fully proved that 


important point, I will not anticipate the plea- 
sure you will receive by perusing this curious 
performance. In the mean while let it be re 
membered, to the immortal glory of this art, 


| that the wisest man, as well as the greatest 


prince that ever lived, is said to have amused 
himself and a neighbouring monareh in trying 
the strength of each other's talents in this way ; 


| several riddles, it seems, having passed be- 


tween Solomon and Hiram upon condition that 
he who failed in the solution should incur a cer- 
tain penalty. It is recorded likewise of the 
great father of poetry, even the divine Homer 
himself, that he had a taste of this sort; and we 
are told by a Greek writer of his life, that he 
died with vexation for not being able to diseo- 
ver a riddle which was proposed to him by 
some fishermen at a certain island called Jo, 
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96 
A child of fe 
from wrong as well as a person of forty, and 
the boy, who lies at four'years old, will lie 
when he has grown up; and it is to prevent 
this, that he ought to be reasoned or punish- 
ed out of his fanlt when a child. 
HANNAH MOORD. 


- ao 


Dramatical Forgetfulness —The following cir 
cumstance took place at the Lyceum ‘Theatre 


mur years old knows right | 


not long ago. During the performances, the | 


gallery thought proper to eall for their favourite 
song ‘The Sprig of Shillelab, though not an 
nounced in the bills. Mr Johnstone, however, 
came forward with his usual alacrity and good 
humour to comply with the wishes of the house: 
accordingly, the music played ; but when Mr. 
Jobnstone was to have begun, he stood silent, 
and apparently confused. Again the music 
played the symphony, but the same silence and 
confusion took place in rather an increased de- 
gree. A third time the music played the sym- 
phony, bat to no purpose. Atlast. Mr. Jobn 
stone came forward, and thus addressed the 
house. ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I assure you 
that I have sung this song so often, that I forget 
the first line’ A universal roar of laughter en- 
sued, and about two voices at once began to 
prompt the actor, who immediately sung it with 
the usual applause. 





Pride, like an eagle, builds among the stars ; 
But Pleasure, lark-like, nests upon the ground. 


A NEAT DEFINITION. 

“Can you tell me (cried Celia to Damon) from 
whence 

1 may know a coquette from a woman of sense, 

Where the difference lies’’’—‘*‘ yes (says Damon) I 
can: 

Every man courts the one, other courts every 
man.” 














weeret. 





FROM THE AMERICAN TRAVELLED. 
TO AN ABSENT CHILD. 


Where art thou, bird of song ? 
Brightest one and dearest, 
Otber groves amonr, 

Other nests thou cheerest, 
Sweet thy warbling skill, 

To each ear that beard thee ; 
But ’ts sweeter still 

‘fo the heart that reared thee. 


Lamb, where dost thou rest? 
On strangers’ bosoms lying ? 
Flowers thy path that drest, 
Now uncropped are dying ; 
Streams where thou didst roam, 
Murmur on without thee ; 
Lov’st thon still thy home 
Can thy mother doubt thee ? 


> 


See thy Saviour’s flock 

To his blest fold going ; 

Seek that smitten rock, 

Whence our peace is flowing 

Still should love rejoice 

Whatsoe’er betide thee, 

If that Shepherd’s voice, 

Evermore would guide thee. H. 


ANSWER. 
Mother, didst thou call me?’ 
Earhest friend and dearest, 
None shall ever spoil thee 
Of a bird thou rearest 

















_THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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Mid an infant song 
Give a mother gladness ’ 
Absence from her long 
Tunes the note to sadness. 


*Mongst the streams and mountains, 
Strays thy lainbkin bleating ; 
Native fields and fountains, 

Jn his vision meeting ; 

Yields and fountains where 

Once he sported gaily ; 

All his leves are there, 

And they haunt him daily, 


Hark! the Shepherd calls him,— 
Hark ! a mother’s moan,— 

Evil may befall him, 

But he hastens heme, 

Where the flock is feeding, 

Where his mother rests, 

There—the Shepherd leading— 

Will thy lamb be blest. K. 


From the London Forget Me Not for 1828. 
THE SABBATH BELL 
Br Mars. Connwatt Baron Witxson. 

Pilgrim, that hast meekly borne 

All the cold world’s bitter scorn, 

Journeying through this vale of tears, 

Till the promised land appeosrs, 

Where the pure in heart shalldwet— 

Thou dest bless the Sabbath Bell! 


Idler, fullowing fashion’s toys, 
Secking, mid its empty joys, 

Picasure that must end in pain; 
Sunshine that will (urn to rain ; 

What does whisp’ring conscience tell, 
When thou hear’st the Sabbath Bell? 


Poet, dreaming o’er thy lyre, 
Wasting health and youthtul fire ; 
Wooing still the phantom fame, 
For, at best, a fleeting name ; 
Burst the chains of Fancy’s spell— 
Listen!—’tis the Sabbath Bell! 


Monarch, on thy regal throne; 
Rule’, whom the nations own; 
Captive, at thy prison grate,” 

Sad in heart and desolate; 

Bid earth’s minor cares farewell— 
Hark! it is the Sabbath Bell! 


Statesman, toiling in the mart, 
Where Ambition plays his part; 
Peasant, bronzing ’neath the sun, 
Till thy six days’ work is done; 
Ev'ry thought of bus’ness quell, 
When ye bear the Sabbath Bell! 


Trav’ler, thou whom gain or taste 
Speedeth through earth’s weary waste ; 
Wand’rer from thy native land, 

Rest thy steed and slack thy hand, 
When the seventh day’s sun-beams tell, 
There they wake the Sabbath Bell! 


Soldier, who, on battle-plain, 
Soon may’st mingle with the slain; 
Sailor, on the daik blue sea 

As thy bark rides gallantly; 
Prayer and praise become ye well, 
‘Though ye hear no Sabbath Bell. 


Mother, that with tearful eye, 
Stand’st to watch thy first-born die, 
Bending o’er his cradle bed, 

Till the last pure breath has fled, 
What to thee of hope can tell 

Like the solemn Sabbath Bell? 


**Mourner,” thus it seems to say, 
*“Weeping o’er this fragile clay, 
Lift from earth thy streaming eyes, 
Seek thy treasure in the skies, 
Where the strains of angels swel! 
One eternal Sabbath Bell.” 


——— —- 
FROM MOORE’S SACRED MELODIES. 
Thou art, O God! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 
When day, with farewell beams, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven; 
Those hues that mark the sun’s decline, 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 
When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose’ plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered dyes; 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 
When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And every flower that summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 





From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
THE VOICE OF WINTER. 

I come—my breath is on the blast ! 
A wreath of clouds is o’er me, 

And the loveliest flowers of earth as I past, 
Have wither’d and shrunk before me, 

I have found the earth in its richest bloom, 

I come to gather its pride to the tomb ; 

I Lave found it all with joy elate, 

t come to make it desolate. 


The leaves of the trees are rustling and gay, 
The sheen of the rivers is bright as the spring: 
1 will blow those rustling leaves away, , 
I will stop the streamlet’s murmuring; 
I will strip of its robe the towering oak, 
Its roots shall be torn and its limbs be broke; 
1 will howl through the waste, and the wild beast 
there 
Ai the sound of my voice shall shrink to their lair. 


The eagle shall close her soaring wing, i 4 
And seek her nest on the eyrie high; 

And every songster cease to sing, 
At the sound of my ominous rushing by! 

[ will bow to the dust the gayest flowers, 

And strip of their pride the fairest bowers; 

1 will clothe the earth in white as | come— 

The winding sheet of her wintry tomb! S. G. F, 





FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR, 
COMPLAINT. 


That T have loved thee long and well, 
My beart cannot refuse to tell— 

That thou hast all unworthy proved 
Of her who fondly, truly loved, 

I cannot choose but feel and know, 
And yet, I pray it were not so. 

Thou hadst been worthy well of me-- 
O! had | then been worthy thee! 

If thou badst used thy better part, 
Thy lofty soul and generous heart ; 
And not by guilty passions driven, 
Been forced from me, and hope and heaven, 
Oh! I did love thy manly form, 

Thy kindling eye, thy bosom warm, 
Thy nightly purpose, upward turn’d, 
Thy soul, that all with glory burn’d, 
Thy noble beauty, worthy one, 

His noble father’s darling:son. 

But now I love, and yet must hate 
‘The leman’s tool, the villain’s mate, 
Thy beauty seared, thy spirit gone ; 








Tby generous bosom turned to stone, 

Q! hard, such torturing grief to prove ; 

I would but hate, and yet must love. 

J. G. PERCIVAL. 


